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THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 1 

The title of Professor Bade's book suggests that it is an introduction 
to the Old Testament. In reality, it is a history of the religion of Israel 
from the modem critical point of view. In the introduction the author 
points out that the chief difficulty in the Old Testament for our age is 
not scientific but moral. This difficulty the traditional, static conception 
of the Old Testament as a uniformly inspired, inerrant word of God 
does not solve. The only conception that solves the problem is the 
evolutionary one, which recognizes that the religion of Israel has passed 
through a process of development from crude beginnings up to its 
highest products in the prophetic and the Jewish periods. 

The opening chapter discusses the value of the Old Testament to 
the Christian from the evolutionary point of view. The Old Testament 
exhibits the process by which the way was prepared for the religion of 
Jesus, and therefore is indispensable for the understanding of the latter. 

After these preliminary discussions the author proceeds to a sketch 
of the growth of what he calls the "Hebrew religion," by which he 
means the religion of Israel. No contemporary records from the patri- 
archal nor from the Mosaic age have come down to us, and the traditions 
that have survived express mainly the religious beliefs of the age when 
the stories were committed to writing. The traditions, however, yield 
indirect evidence about earlier times that may be detected by the 
criterion of correspondence with the conditions of nomadic life. Israel 
was originally a pastoral people, hence ideas and institutions in the 
later periods that belong to the pastoral period of development must 
be survivals from an earlier age. The author then proceeds to discrimi- 
nate institutions that belong respectively to the nomadic, the half- 
nomadic, and the agricultural stages of civilization. This criterion is 
useful, still it is by no means the only method of discriminating older 
elements in later traditions. Theophorous proper names remain like 
ancient fossils imbedded in later conglomerates as witnesses to an earlier 
age. Comparative religion also is a main source of information. Beliefs 
and practices that are found among all the Semites must be primitive, 
even though they have no evident connection with nomadic life. Insti- 
tutions that are characteristic of primitive religion throughout the 

1 The Old Testament in the Light of To-day, a Study in Moral Development. By 
William Frederic BadS, Professor on the Frederick Billings Foundation for Old Testa- 
ment Literature and Semitic Languages, Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, 
California. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. x+326 pages. 
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world must also be primitive Hebrew, even though they are not derived 
from life in the desert. These two most important criteria of primitive 
traditions Bade seems to ignore in theory, although he uses them in 
practice in his account of the pre-Mosaic religion of Israel. In this 
sketch the earliest stage of the religion of Israel appears as practically 
identical with the pre-Islamic religion of the Arabs. 

The third chapter is devoted to a discussion of the conception of 
Yahweh in the period between the conquest of Canaan and the appear- 
ance of Amos. The two leading ideas are, that Yahweh is the God of 
Canaan only, and that he is the God of Israel only. These limitations 
in the conception of God necessarily involve the moral limitation of the 
pre-prophetic religion of Israel. The discussion in this chapter is full 
and satisfactory. The only element that one misses is a clear presenta- 
tion of the modifying influence of the religion of Canaan upon the re- 
ligion of the desert. The new historical fact in this period was the 
mixing of Israel with the Canaanite population and the adoption of the 
civilization of Canaan. This fact should be as normative in the dis- 
cussion of this period as was nomadic life in the previous period. It 
should be said, however, that the discussion which we miss at this point 
appears later in the chapter on the "monojahvism" of Deuteronomy. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to the origin of the Decalogue. No 
one of the forms in which this code has come down to us can be regarded 
as Mosaic. It is the outcome of a long and complex development. 
Individual laws are older than Moses, others in the later recensions are 
post-prophetic. The Decalogue of J in Exod., chap. 34, is pre-prophetic 
on account of its emphasis upon ritual. On the other hand, its enactment 
of the three harvest festivals shows that it is post-Mosaic. It is doubtful 
whether Bade is on firm ground here in his reasoning. In its present 
form the code contains thirteen laws, but the subscription in Exod. 34: 28 
states that there were ten words, and tradition is unanimous on this 
subject. All of the laws, except those enacting the three harvest festivals, 
are adapted to the nomadic stage of life. Why is it not natural to sup- 
pose that these three laws have been added by J, and that the other ten 
are a genuine survival from the Mosaic age ? Tradition is unanimous 
that Moses gave Israel Ten Words. Where are these to be found, if not 
in the nucleus of the code of J ? The Sabbath is ultimately a lunar 
festival. There is every probability that it originated in the desert 
rather than after the occupation of Canaan. The discussion of the mean- 
ing of the individual commandments in the different recensions of the 
Decalogue is thoroughgoing and admirable. It may be commended to 
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clergymen who are contemplating a series of sermons on the Ten Com- 
mandments. A perusal of these pages will save them from further 
torturing of this much-abused document. 

The discussion of the prophets of the eighth century as the pioneers 
of ethical religion is fine in its presentation both of the positive elements of 
their teaching and of their deficiencies in comparison with the gospel 
of Jesus. The table of differences between the prophets and the New 
Testament on p. 150 is most helpful. The most original feature of this 
discussion is the accumulation of evidence to show that the great prophets 
had not yet attained theoretical monotheism. Following out this line 
of thought, Bade maintains that Deuteronomy itself does not teach 
monotheism but only "mono'ahvism." That is, through identification 
of Yahweh with the local ba'als of Canaan, Israel had come to believe 
in a number of Yahwehs who resided at the various shrines of Canaan. 
This belief Deuteronomy contested with the doctrine of one national 
God who was to be worshiped at one central sanctuary. Bade makes 
good his argument for this interpretation of Deuteronomy, but it may 
be questioned whether this conclusion has not led him to underestimate 
the theism of the prophets. Deuteronomy is a compromise book which 
seeks to blend the religion of the prophets with the old popular religion, 
and it may well be that its idea of God falls below the standard of Amos 
and Isaiah, just as its ethical standard is lower than theirs. 

Jeremiah is regarded by Bade as the greatest of the prophets. He 
opposed the adoption of Deuteronomy and championed the genuine 
prophetic doctrine "righteousness, not ritual." In him true ethical 
monotheism was first attained. Bade entitles him "the first great here- 
tic," because of his antagonism to the priests and to the official prophets; 
but surely Amos was entitled to that honor when Amaziah, high priest 
of Bethel, said to him; "O thou seer, go, flee thee away into the land of 
Judah, and there eat bread, and prophesy there: but prophesy not again 
any more at Bethel: for it is the king's sanctuary, and it is a royal 
house" (Amos 7: 12 f.). The discussion of Judaism the author reserves 
for a later volume. 

This is an excellent book, scholarly, interesting, and readable. No 
better introduction to the study of the religion of Israel can be suggested 
to the student. Its only weakness, in the opinion of the reviewer, is a 
tendency to a topical rather than a historical method of treatment. It 
makes the impression of being a collection of review articles rather 
than of being a history. The chapter on Deuteronomy, for instance, 
which appeared before as an article in the Zeitschrift fitr alttestamentliche 
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Wissensehaft, contains matter that is relevant in a monograph, but that 
in a history ought to be distributed through several of the previous chap- 
ters. Chap, x on the repudiation of ritual contains matter that belongs 
historically in every other chapter of the book. The introductory 
chapters belong logically at the end of the book as the conclusion from 
its reasoning. The tendency to the topical rather than the historical 
method of treatment allies this book with A. B. Davidson's Theology of 
the Old Testament rather than with H. P. Smith's History of the Religion 

of Israel. 

Lewis Bayles Paton 
Hartford Theological Seminary 
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For some time Professor A. T. Clay has been directing for Yale 
University the accumulation of an important collection of cuneiform 
tablets which at present number nearly eight thousand. The University 
now proposes to make the collection available for the general public, 
not only by publishing the texts, but by accompanying them as far as 
practicable by transliteration, translation, and commentary. 

Under the able editorship of Professor Clay, the first volume of the 
series 1 has now appeared; and how fully it carries out the general plan 
may be seen from the fact that out of fifty-three texts published forty- 
two are interpreted. Most of the material is new, although in a few 
cases duplicates of already-published texts have been included, e.g., 
No. 20 corresponds to C.T. 32:6; No. 27 to C.T. 21:18, 19, and No. 44 
to a text published by Winckler. These duplicates are, however, the 
more important since in each case they furnish complete copies of pre- 
viously published fragments. 

The heterogeneous character of the volume and the wide extent of 
time covered by the texts, measured by millenniums, give a vivid impres- 
sion of the variety and value of the collection and fully justify this form 
of presentation for the first volume, although, as indicated in the preface, 
it by no means covers the range of the collection as a whole. 

The new items of fresh interest in the texts are many and varied. 
Such are two new building inscriptions of Entemena (Nos. 4 and 5). 
No. 10 records the building of a temple at Marad by a hitherto unknown 

'Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian Collection. By Albert T. 
Clay. "Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts," Vol. I. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1915. xii-|-io8+lv pages. $5.00. 



